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MEMOIR OF CAROLINE 8 
Who died at Fitchburg, Mass. Oct. 10th, 1833, aged 
siz years, two months, and twenty days. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and sould at the Dzpository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
[This is a precious lite book. Caroline must have 
been an extraordinary good child. "The Memoir is di- 
vided into the fullowing subjects—Her birth and pa- 
rentage—love of prayer—sense of the Divine pres- 
ence—love for the Scriptures—benevolence—a tender, 
meek and forgiving spirit—love to the Saviour—love 
and obedience to pareuts—love to Christians—patience 
and resignation under sufferings—the fear of death 
taken away. We can only copy that part which re- 
lates to her love of prayer. ] 





Caroline seemed to possess, in an unusual de- 
gree, the spirit of prayer. In this exercise she 
took the greatest delight, and was never so happy 
as when she could steal away into her room to 
hold communion with her Saviour. I will relate 
some instances of this. One afternoon, her 
mother and herself were sitting alone at table. 
She leaned her head on her hands upon the edge 
of the table, while her mother was preparing her 
supper. ‘*‘ My dear,” said her mother, ‘* why 
do you lean so on the table? it does not look 
well.” 
countenance not easily described, and 
‘* Mother, I was praying. 
must pray all the time.”’ 

Sometimes several of her little friends would 
come home with her from school. 


said, 
It seems as though I 


us have a little prayer-meeting.” 


me a new heart,” replied Caroline. 


cise. 


One day, a child between three and four years 
As soon 
as they entered the house, Caroline said, ‘‘ Come, 
F., let us go up stairs.” No one knew what she 


of age came home from school with her. 


She looked up with an expression of 


They would 
not be long in the house, before Caroline would 
take them into another room, and say, ‘* Now let 
‘* But,” said 
one of the children, *‘ I don’t know how to pray.” 
‘* You must say, O! Lord, make me feel that I am 
asinner; take away my wicked heart, and give 
Such scenes 
were not uncommon, and sometimes she would 
persuade the children to join with her in the exer- 
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wished to go up stairs for. But soon after, one known that they have been away alone to pray, 
of her sisters, going into the chamber, overheard have you teased them to fell you so? Have you 
her praying in a closet with the child. When she ever tried to vex your companions, who hope they 
had closed her prayer, she exhorted her little | are Christians? and if you have succeeded, have 
friend not to forget to pray daily for a new heart. | you rejoiced in it? This is wrong; and remember, 
And her conversation seemed to produce some Satan is well pleased, when he can use you as the 
effect. When Caroline lay in her coffin, that) instrument of causing a Christian to sin. 
child came and gazed on her face, now pale and | 
cold in death, and wept as if his best friend had | 
gone. ‘ 
To try her feelings, her mother one day said to | 
her, ‘‘ Caroline, suppose there were to be two THE HERMIT. 
companies: one shall consist of little children; Ina very pleasant part of New England, by the 
they shal} have plays and music, and be as merry | side of a rapid stream, which flows between rocks 
as possible. The other shall consist of Christians, and mountains, lives a man ina sequestered spot 
who shall spend the time in prayer. Now which | as wild as nature formed it. He lives alone ina 
would you rather attend?” She replied, without | log cabin. His beard hangs in regular profusion 
hesitation, ‘‘the prayer-meeting, mother.” My | upon his breast, and his whole appearance evin- 
young friends, should you have made such a | ces his strict regard for neatness and order.— 
choice? I fear many of you would have preferred | Often while wandering in that vicinity in boyhood, 
the plays and merriment of the children, io the | have I visited this old manin his solitude. He 
prayers and songs of Christians. When called to | always welcomed me with an air of civility and 
family prayers, are you not sorry to leave your kindness, and seemed pleased to receive my fre- 
play, even for so short atime? Are you not of- | quent calls. —The history of his life was wrapped 
ten sorry when the Sabbath comes, which takes! in mystery. No one in the neighboring villages 
you to meeting, and the Sabbath school? Or if| knew whence he came, or who he was. His ar- 
you are glad to have the Sabbath come, are you) rival among them was sudden, and his continu- 
not glad only because you love to go abroad and | ance unmolested, aad soon unthought of. Many 
meet and see others? or because you have some | were my resolutions, while on my way to see the 
additional privileges, favors or relaxation on the) stranger, to gratify a longing desire to learn the 
Sabbath? If you are, then you are not Chris-| character and life of one who had become to my 
tians; you do not love God; and were you to die | young mind a most interesting object; but I ven- 
and go to heaven while feeling thus, you would } tureqsnot to make the necessary inquiries. —Year 
not be happy there, for God is there. His pres-! after year passed away, and he became a very old 
ence makes the happiness of heaven. The em-)| man. His locks were white and scattered, and his 
ployment of that blessed world is praise. If you trembling steps declared his near approach to the 
are not happy where Christians meet to pray and} tomb. I liad passed the golden age of boyhood, 
praise on earth, how could you be happy in join- the sunny season of life, and had left my native 
ing in the worship and praise of heaven! ‘town; but the remembrance of the Hermit did not 
It was customary for Caroline to invite her sis-| pass from my mind, and my anxiety to know his 
ters to unite with herin prayer-mectings. Ifthey | history, was not diminished.—Afier along ab- 
refused to pray themselves, asthey often did, (sev- | sence, I returned to the scenes of my early days. 
eral of them not being pious) she would tell them, I went to see the old man. 
** You cannot be Christians, unless you pray.””| He recognized me, and smiled as I entered his 
My young reader, are you neglecting prayer? | rude residence. My. visit was protracted. Our 
how then can you be a Christian? conversation was continued for several hours, with 
On the evening of the last of these little meet-| more interest and animation than ever before 
ings, she seemed to feel a sort of pre-sentiment | characterized our interviews. In the course of the 
that she should not long enjoy such seasons. | conversation he made a casual reference to his 
When leaving the room to go to bed, she kissed | youthful days. He did so with a look of sorrow 
her sister next older than herself, and said, ‘‘ Per- | and anguish. I then ventured to ask him to favor 
haps I shall never see you again.”” And when | me with an account of his life. 
her eldest sister went into her room afterwards, He at first hesitated; but after a short silence, 
she said, with great emotion, ‘‘ You must be a| said, ‘I have ever felt a fondness for you. In 
Christian, and pray.” She lived but a few days | your boyish days, I witnessed your approach to 
after this, when doubtless she exchanged these | my retreat with pleasure. You have been my 
seasons where she experienced so much satisfac- | best friend; and I should ill repay your kindness 
tion, for the assembly of the just made perfect, | by refusing to gratify your laudable desire to hear 
and her prayers, fur pratses. from me the reasons of my solitary life and strange 
It was nut uncommon for her to retire four or | mode of existence. You are still young; and I 
five times in a day for secret prayer. On one oc- | shall consent to oblige you more readily, because 
casion a church fast was appointed. She inquir- | I trust that the relation of the events of my life 
ed of her mother, what it was for; and on being | will prove a salutary lesson to you, by preventing 
told, she set apert the day for prayer. Frequent- | you from falling into those errors avhich paved the 
ly, during the day, she whispered to one of her | road to my unhappiness and seclusion. My son, 
sisters, and said, ‘‘ M., let us go into the parlor | while you listen, thank Heaven that thus far you 
again and pray.” have been preserved from that path which leads to 
Sometimes, when she came from her closet, the | misery here, and too often conducts to future 
children, in a playful mood, would ask her where | wretchedness.— When I was young, I was happy. 
she had been, and what she had teen doing; and | I enjoyed the smiles and affection of a fond fath- 
in order to try her, they would add, ‘‘ we sus-| er and tender mother. I was surrounded by kind 
pect you have been insome mischief.’”” On such | and endeared brothers and sisters, who shared 
occasions, she would meekly reply, ‘‘ the Lord | with me in the counsels 1nd love of indulgent pa- 
knows, and that is enough.’’ My little friends, | rents. The world was before me, and | longed 
have you ever heen guilty of the same conduct | to be in the midst of its pleasures and pursuits. 
towards a pious brother or sister? When youhave I imagined that if once a man,—if once I could 
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enjoy al! the happiness which the world afforded, 
{ should desire no more. I was ambitious. ] 
sighed for the time to arrive when I might be- 
come distinguished among men. I entered col- 
lege. Lentered an aspiring youth. I sat by the 
midnight lamp and toiled for distinction, I studi- 
ed hard; but my application was induced only by 
a desire to excel. I lived merely to be called 
great. My collegiate course was finished, and I 
left the institution with its highest honors. Still 
I was not contented. Unsatisfied with past attain- 
ments, I looked forward to yet more distinction and 
renown. I entered the legal profession; and my 
success was rapid and complete. I met my ri- 
vals, and they fell before me. J was called a 
great man. My friendship was sought by the 
wise and influential, and my popularity knew no 
bounds. The desires of my heart seemed to be 
realized in the highest degree, and I was consid- 
ered happy because I was prosperous. I was a 
stranger to disappointment, and knew not the 
trials of adversity.—One whom I loved in the 
days of my youth became the partner of my joys, 
and the companion of my bosom. She was indeed 
to me all that could be desired, and her memo- 
ry is embalmed in the afflictions of a heart that 
palpitates with emotion at the mention of her ex- 
cellence—”’ 

Here the old man was silent. I looked fixed- 
ly upon him, and saw a,tear in his eye. He 
seemed filled with sorraw and gloom, and pro- 
ceeded not, for he was in agony. A few moments 
elapsed, and he continued: ‘‘Happy, thrice happy 
was the day when our marriage was celebrated; 
and increasingly happy were we, until, ah, until 
by a stroke of that Providence which I then did 
not acknowledge, I was forced to bid adieu to her 
who was my life, my all. She died, and left me 
a lonely being. True, I was surrounded by 
friends who strove to assuage my grief. True, 
the mention of my name .was a passport to honor 
and esteem. True, the world was still before me 
with all its enchantments; but my heart wovld | 
none of these things. My thoughts were fixed | 
upon my departed companion, and I refused to be | 
comforted.—I became sad and diseonsolate. I 
murmured at the dispensation of that Being whom 
I had neglected, and to whom I had ever been 
ungrateful. I became dissatisfied and disgusted 
with the world and its attractions, and determined 
to abandon society, and wander into some distant 
place, where I should be unknown, and where, in 
a life of solitude, I might freely indulge that grief 
which I could not dispel. I placed a willow with 
weeping branches at my wife’s grave, and depart- 
ed. I wandered long and alone. I was sad and 
comfortless. I passed the bounds of my native 
state, and stopped not until [ arrived at the place 
where I now live. I had often heard of the 
beautiful hills and vales of New England—of its 
rocky shores and fertile plains. 1 saw this spot; 
and here, many hundred miles from the home 
which I had left, 1 resolved to terminate my wan- 


and peace, and praise. Yes, I trust—and I 
thank Heaven for this consolation—I trust that I 
shall meet in that Holy Place of Rest, one who in 
life was a professed and sincere disciple of Christ, 
and who in death rejoiced in the hope of eternal 
glory. Yes, I trust that in Heaven I shall meet 
her whose death I soe deeply lamented, who was 
the solace of my anxious hours, and the life of my 
existence. I await the approach of death with 
resignation to the will of Him who orders all 
things right, and who rules the universe by the 
word of his power. 

‘**My son, I have thus, in a few words, given 
you an insight into that which you have so long 
desired to penetrate, and which, I trust, will prove 
salutary to you in after life. My counsel to you 
is:—Place not your affections or dependence too 
much upon things of earth. Lay up for yourself 
treasures in Heaven; and then, though afflictions 
come upon you,—though wave after wave of 
trouble may roll over you, and you are well-nigh 
overwhelmed in the deeps of adversity,—even 
then, you will remain firm as a rock, against 
which the billows dash and injure not. 

** ] should return to the world, and endeavor to 
perform a partin the duties of a Christian life; 
but age has come upon me, and prevented me 
from doing that which would be to me a pleasure 
far surpassing all former happiness. 

** IT shall remain here and die. From this wild 
and sequestered spot, where I have spent so large 
a portion of my days, my spirit will ascend to Him 
who gave it, and with whom it longs to dwell. 
Remember, when you again go into the midst of 
the busy world, my last advice. I do not tell you 
to refrain from all the pleasures and enjoyments 
of this world. Use this world as not abusing i. 
If you find your affections drawn out towards 
some worthy one whom Heaven has designed to 
accompany man in his pilgrimage through this 
vale of tears, only be careful to place your high- 
est affections and supreme attachment upon those 
things which never fade away. If you de- 
sire honor, seek that which comes from God. If 
you long for happiness, secure it at the right hand 
of God, where is fulness of joy, and where are 
pleasures forevermore. Live for Erernity, for 
Heaven, for Gon.”’ 

The good old man ceased; and, bidding him an 


affectionate farewell, I left his cabin with his ben-} - 


ediction resting upon me. A few months only 
have elapsed since I saw him, and he still lives. 

The incidents of his life are now known; and 
his solitude is often disturbed by the visits of the 
neighboring villagers and passing strangers, who 
are all desirous to look upon one who is such a 
happy instance of CurisTIAN REFORMATION, 

New Bedford, Mass. Dec. 1835. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 


MAKING BRICKS. 
** Pray, father, did you ever observe the brick- 




















derings, and remain the residue of my days. 1 
erected this poor shelter from the storm and cold, 
and have lived, as you well know, secluded from 
mankind. Thirty long years have rolled away, 
and still] am here. Buta change has taken 
place in my feelings. Through the kindness and 
mercy of our common Father, I have been led to 
reflect upon my past life, and realize that all my 
unhappiness was the consequence of relying too 
much on this world for enjoyment. I loved hon- 
ors and worldly pleasures more than I loved God. 
I preferred the transient joys of time and sense, 
to the never failing felicity of Heavenly favor and 
Heavenly bliss. But I now find happiness from 
this fruitful and satisfying source. I love to read 
and reflect upon that Holy Book which should be 
the guide of our lives, and our support in death. 
I trust that by the grace of God, I have been 
brought to embrace that salvation which was p r- 
chased by the sufferings and death of our great Re- 
deemer, and humbly indulge the expectation, 
when I depart from this world of trouble and pain, 
of reaching that celestis! region where all is joy, 


makers, on the side of the hill, just as you come 
into the village?” 
** Yes, Harry; 


and cheerfulness they labor.”’ ; 

** What hard and dirty employment it is! I 
am sure I should not like it.” 

‘* We are not always to have just what we 


I have often stood fora few 
moments, .to remark with how much diligence | - 











like, Harry. You would have liked, the other 
day, to have ridden the bay pony; but I knew 
you could not manage him; and perhaps had I 
indulged you in your wishes, you might. have 
been thrown off and killed. You see, the brick- 
makers do not think their work any hardship; 
they seem very happy. It is a ground of thank- 
fulness to a poor laborer, that fie has plenty of 
profitable employment. And it is very pleasant 
to a benevolent mind, to observe, that such per- 
sons, though engaged in hard labor, seem to have 
as much enjoyment of life as ourselves. The good 
God has more equally diffused felicity among his 





used any straw; you know, it is said that Pha- 
raoh commanded the children of Israel to make 
bricks without straw, and that this was a great 
hardship.” 

‘*So it was, Harry, on many accounts, which 
Icannot mention now. But the bricks in Egypt 
were somewhat different from ours. A quantity 
of straw was usually mingled with the clay.” 

‘* I can’t think of what use it could be, father.” 
** Twill tell you, Harry, somewhat about it. 
Do you recollect the command which Pharaoh 
gave to the task masters whom he set over the 
children of Israel?” 

‘Yes; he said, ‘Ye shall no more give the 

people straw to make brick as heretofore: let 
them go and gather straw for themselves.’ ”’ 
‘** Well; this was a plain proof that straw was 
then employed in making bricks. The Scripture 
account is confirmed by the statements of travel- 
lers. ‘ The eastern bricks,’ says Sir John Char- 
din, ‘ are only clay well moistened with water, 
mixed with straw, and dried in the sun.’ So, it 
seems, that walls built with them would be little 
better than those built with beaten earth, or mud, 
among ourselves. Dr, Shaw tells us, that some 
of the Egyptian pyramids are made of brick, the 
composition whereof is only a mixture of clay, 
mud, and straw mixed up together, and after- 
wards baked in the sun. ‘The straw which 
keeps these bricks together,’ he adds, ‘ and which 
still preserves its original color, seems to be a 
proof that these bricks were never burnt, or made 
in kilns.’ 

‘* Another traveller, speaking of Cairo in Egypt, 
says, ‘that the houses, for the most part, are of 
bricks, which are only hardened by the heat of 
the sun, and mixed with straw to make them 
firm.’ The Chinese, also, use much straw in 
making their bricks.” 

** How much these accounts explain Scripture!” 

‘* They do, Harry; but they not only explain 
it,—they also prove the truth of it.” 

** But did you ever see any of these bricks, 
yourself?” 

‘© Yes; many have been brought to England 
by travellers, and are preserved in cabinets as 
curiosities.” 

‘** And did the Israelites make bricks to build 
the pyramids?” 

** It is not unlikely but that such was the case; 
at least, in reference to some ef them.”’ 

** What hard work it must have been!” 

** It must indeed have been a laborious occu- 
pation, especially to the Israelites, who were 
slaves; and indeed as you see it now is, Harry. 
Yet, you may observe, that, as the persons are 
used to it, they do not find it unpleasant; and, as 
they are not slaves, but are rewarded for their 
efforts, they do not feel them to be a burden. If 
Divine Providence has given us an easier task in 
life than others, we should be thankful; yet, we 
should never think any thing beneath us, which 
is our evident duty, and by which we may be use- 
ful to our fellow creatures.”’ (Juv. Mis. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 

‘*Oh, how glad I am Christmas has come at 
last;’’ said lithe Anna, ‘‘ Now we shall go to 
Grandmother’s and have such a nice time, for you 
know, Mother, ] was sick and had to stay at 
home Thanksgiving day, and so J shall have 
Christmas and Thanksgiving both, to-day, shan’t 
I, Mother!” So away she skipped, to get her 
doll, and sitting down in her little chair by her 
Mother’s side, she began to tie on its bonnet and 
cloak. ‘* Well, Miss Dolly,” said Anna, ‘* lam 
sure I am much obliged to ‘Santa Claus’ for 
bringing you to me, last night, when I was snug 
asleep in my bed. You are to pay your first vis- 


it to your great grandmother, to day, and I hope 
you will behave yourself. I dare say, you don’t 














creatures, than we are sometimes apt to imagine.” 
** But, father, € looked at them, to see if they 





know Christmas from any other day inthe year, 
but then you are nothing but a Dolly, so it isn’t 
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so much matter. You needn’t be so proud of 
your bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and curly head, 
for I dare say, before long, you'll be as ugly as 
the old doll that we give Charley to play with 
when he cries for mother. But here’s the car- 
riage, so come along, and we’ll see what Grandma 
will say to us.”’ 

It was a wet, unpleasant day, but there was 
sunshine enough within doors, to make up for it, 
and Anna andthe rest of the grand children, were 
as merry as so many little crickets. They played 
all the games they could think of, told stories, 
sang songs, and danced and frolicked till dinner 
time. Grandma hadn’t forgotten the ‘‘sweet 
tooth” she used to have in her childhood, so there 
was no lack of tarts and pies, and ‘‘ goodies,” for 
the little ones. 

After dinner, their aunt led them into another 
room, where flourished a ‘‘ Christmas Tree’’ in all 
its glory. There were candies of all sorts and col- 
ors, bunches of raisins, rosy cheeked apples, pep- 
permints, ‘‘ Gibralters,” &c. while a plump bright 





attend to their requests, and retire from her dan- | 
gerous situation; but much oftener, she only 
laughed at their fears, and though she confessed | 
she had heard of some dreadful accidents, she | 
did not suppose that she herself would suffer by one. 

Her mistake was a very common one. For} 
many people fancy, because they have long es- 
caped from danger, by practices under which 
others have suffered, that, therefore, they shall) 
always escape. Nothing can be more unreason- 
able. Like others, we are mortal; like others, 
sensible to pain and liable to accidents; why 
therefore should we not, like others, pay the pen- 
alty of carelessness and rashness. 

One day, as usual, Jane took her place close 
to the fire. Her mother reminded her of her 
danger; she made a slight move, but soon as her 
mother left the room she returned to her former 
situation. Deeply engaged in reading, she sat, 
inattentive to her danger, till a cinder falling on 
her muslin gown, set it instantly in ablaze. The 
frightened girl, scarcely conscious of what she 





looking Dolly acted as sales-woman, holding in 
her hand a festoon of almonds suspended from one 
of the limbs of the tree. Then there was quite a 
menagerie among the branches! sugar dogs and 
birds, and horses, cows and lions, beside warlike 
instruments such as trumpets, guns and the like. 
Indeed I saw a poor girl there, trying torow a 
boat, that did’nt seem to be making much head- 
way, spite of her efforts. 

The children were quite delighted, and so li'tle 
terror did they show, atthe sight of so many fierce 
animals, that it was with difficulty they could be 
prevented from eating them up! Uowever, they 
all hadthe promise of having their share, when 
the distribution was made, and they expressed 
themselves quite willing it should remain a little 
longer for exhibition. The rest of the day was 
spent pleasantly and happily by themall, and An- 
na said going home that it might well be called 
** MERRY Christmas.”’ 














‘BENEVOLENCE. 


CAUTIONS ABOUT FIRE, 


The season for fires, glowing, cheerful fires 
has come; and children are gathering round the 
warm grate or the blazing hearth. But take 
care; do not go too near, or sit too long—the 
former is dangerous and the latter unhealthy. 

Are you cold, my little girl? Then get up 
and jump about the room. That will make your 
blood circulate briskly, and you will be comfort- 
ably warm all over—whereas, if you sit cowering 
over the fire, while you are roasting one side, the 
other is shivering. 

And, my brave boy—you must not stand thus 
loiteringly, with your hands spread out over the 
stove. Away! and take a run over the common. 
What, a boy, and afraid of the cold! Why, a 
brisk walk, in the coldest weather, will make you 
feel warmer, than sitting a whole day close tothe 
brightest fire. And then exercise will make you 
strong, and healthy, and handsome—your eyes 
will be bright as the stars in a cold evening, and 
your mind clear and vigorous, and you will go to 
your studies with the feeling that you can be one 
of the first scholars in your class. 

There are a great many accidents happen to 
children, from their carelessness in approaching 
too near the fire—every winter we hear of those 
who have been burned dreadfully, by their clothes 
taking fire. This is partly the fault of mothers, 
who dress their children in calico or muslin, 
when they should make their dresses of materials 
which will not burn suddenly. But children 
ought to be more careful themselves not to go so 
near as to expose their clothing to the flame. 

Jane Morrison, a girl about twelve years of 
age, was very careless with respect to going near 
the fire. Many and many were the times that 
her anxious parents warned her of the danger 
she risked, by her thoughtless habit of sitting and 
standing close to the fire: sometimes she would 

















did, attempted, but in vain, to extinguish the 
flames;—each moment they gathered strength, 
and spread rapidly over her dress. Oh, what 
agony she must have suffered! Her arms were 
scorched—she could not help herself, and her 
little sister, the only person present, stood shriek- 
ing by her side. 

The cries of the two girls at length reached 
the ears of a female servant, in an adjoining 
apartment. She rushed into the room, and, with 
admirable presence of mind, snatched the hearth- 
rug, and wrapped it around ber young lady. 
Thus were the flames extinguished. But, unhap- 
pily, the relief came too late. The hapless girl 
was dreadfully burned, and writhed in the sever- 
est torture. Her distressed parents did every 
thing in their powerto relieve her. The best 
medical aid was summoned, and all their skill 
exerted—but in vain. After suffering twelve 
hours excruciating agony, poor Jane expired,— 
and Oh, who can tell the anguish of her weeping 
mother! 

Children, be careful and not sit too near the’fire. 

Mothers, be particular to clothe your little chil- 
dren in flannels or woolen stuffs of some kind, 
during the inclement season. [Juv. Mis. 














MORALITY. 








‘¢ My son, if sinners entice thee consent thou not.”’ 


Not long ago, we knew a youth whose parents 
had watched over him from infancy, with the 
deepest solicitude, who left the paternal mansion 
to reside in a populoustown on tie seaboard. We 
saw him asle took leave of his parents, and never 
shall we forget the advice of his pious and affec- 
tionate mother to him; as she gave him the part- 
ing hand, while her tears flowed profusely, ‘‘ My 
dear Walter,’’ said she, ‘‘if sinners entice thee 
consent thou not. Avoid evil companions more 
than the pestilence.” 

Happy for him, would it have been, had he heeded 
her advice. But he mingled with the society of the 
vicious; he became familiar with vice in almost 
every form; and brought shame to his parents, and 
as it seemed, ruin on himself. He forsook the 
house of God for the theatre, and no society was 
too vile for his abandoned taste. Ina word, he 
was to human appearance, irrecoverably lost. But 
the tears and the prayers of that pious mother wert 
not up to heaven in vain. ‘This son was to be re- 
stored to her; and in due time having spent all, 
and beginning to be in want, he once moresought 
the home of his childhood. Contrasting the con- 
dition of his own happy family with that of those 
with whom he had been accustomed to associate, 
he soon saw that it was not a vain thing to serve 
God. Many prayers were offered in his behalf, 
and it soon appeared that he was enquiring what 
he should do to be saved? He became pious, and 
is now preparing to preach the gospel. But where 
one who consents to be the companion of fools, is 
thus preserved, doubtless thousands are destroyed; 
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for it is expressly declared in scripture, ‘‘ the com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.” [S. S. Adv. 
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Written Sor the Youth's Gunginten. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 
SERMON XI. 


“ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthinge, and not one of 
| them is forgotten before God? But even the very hairs of your heads 


; are all numbered. Fear not therefore; ye are of more value than 


many sparrows:”--Luxe xii: 6. 7. 

What a beautiful description is this of the good- 
ness and compassion of God! He is good, you 
see, even to the smallest and feeblest of his crea- 
tures, to the beasts of the field, and the birds of 
the air. Even the sparrow, the meanest of the 
little feathered tribe, is not beneath his notice. 
The God who made them does not forget to give 
them their daily bread; numerous as they are, 
there is food provided forthem all. The trees are 
loaded with berries, «that the birds may not want 
food in winter. Your Heavenly Father is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 
And does he thus feed the fowls of the air! Does 
he thus clothe the flowers of the field? And do 
you not think, children, that he will much more 
take care of you? yes, he has said, ‘Fear not, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows; your Hea- 
venly Father will much more feed you. You are 
of more value than many sparrows; for you have 
souls, immortal souls, that must live forever. 
When the birds and beasts die, there is:an-end of 
them; but when you, children die, there is not an 
end of you; for your souls will live after your 
bodies are dead. 

You are of more value; for you are made for 
nobler ends than they: you are made toknow God 
and serve him here on earth, that you may dwell 
with him and be happy forever in heaven. The 
sparrows know not the ‘God who made them, the 
hand that feeds them; but you, children can know 
and remember your Creator. You-can love the 
God who feedsand clothes you. You-can pray 
to him daily for what mercies you want, and give 
him thanks for what you receive; you can ‘love 
him as your Heavenly Father, and you are sure 
that he will never forget you. 

Thus you see, God has mate you nobler crea- 
tures than:the fowls of the air, orthe beasts of the 
field; and if he provides for them, fear not, your 
heavenly Father will not let you want bread to 
eat, or raiment to puton. He who heareth the 
young ravens when they cry, will much more 
hear you when you cry unto him. Are you poor? 
fear not; for the poor man cries, and the Lord 
hears him, ana delivers him out of all his trouble. 
Are you fatherless? fear not; for God is the Fath- 
er of the fatherless. Or have your father and 
mother forsaken you? fear not, for the Lord will 
take you up. He knows all your wants, and all 
your fears; nothing can befal you withcut his per- 
missien. Are you sick? whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth. To show how much your heaven- 
ly Father cares for you, he has said, ‘‘ The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

Does your heavenly Father thus care for you, 
then, children, what have you to fear? You have 
nothing to fear but sin; nothing to fear but dis- 
pleasing God. To make God angry with you, 
would be sad indecd: but if you love and serve him, 
you need not fear that he will be angry with you; 
he is only angry with the wicked, with those who 
do not love and serve him. Remember he ex- 
pects more from you than from the fowls of the 
air: Ged has not given them reason, and therefore 
he expects nothing from them; but he expects that 
you should love him as your heavenly Father, and 
be his dutiful and obedient children. Go, chil- 
dren, and thank your heavenly Father that he has 
given you more understanding than the beasts of 
the field, and made you wiser than the fowls of 
heaven. Say unto him, Lord, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the feeble infant, that 
thou shouldst take care of him? Thou art good 
to all, and thy tender mercies are over all thy 
works. Bless the Lord, O my soul! 
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HYMN. 
Our God is the Father of all, 
The Father of mercies and love; 
He pities the works of his hands, 
Though he reigns in the heaven above. 
Not a sparrow ean fall to the ground, 
Without bis permission and care; 
From such a kind father and friend, 
What then have his chikiren to fear? 
We've nothing to fear but from sin; 
It is sin that displeases our God: 
When we disobey his commands, 
Like a futher he uses the rod, 





‘MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.’ 


“ Pa,” suid Maria suddenly, one day after she 
had been thinking for some time, “ What does 
heart mean? When you talk about my heart, 
4 can’t think of any thing but those gingerbread 
hearis that we eat.” 

“ You know, dear, that your heart is not any 
thing whieh you can see.” " 

“O yex, pa, I know that, I know my heart is 
not like those, but I want to know whiat it ts 
like.” 

“You know thut there is something within 
you which loves and hates; this something 18 
your heart. So when God says, ‘Give me 
your heart,’ he means, ‘ Love me.’ 

“ Pa, it seems as if I wanted to love God, but 
I don’t know how.” 

* You know how to love me, don’t you ?” 

“O yes, papa.” 

“ Buz I never told you how to love me.” 

“ O, but that is very different.” 

“ Differeut—how ?” 

“ Why, papa, I see you, and know all about 
you, amd you love me.” 

“Do you love nobody that you have never 
seen, Maria ?” 

“Tf don’t know, papa; yes, to be sure, I love 
grandpapa, and uncle George, and aunt Caro- 
line. But then I have heard you talk about 
them, and I know that you love them, and they 
have sent me presents. 

“So I have milked to you about God, and you 
know that [love Him, and he has made you 
more presents than any body else in the world, 
Besides, you love people sometimes who have 
never given you any thing, and whom none of 
us have ever seen. Don’t you remember litle 
Henry and his bearer ?” 

« Yes, papa, I love Henry, 1 am sure.” 

“ You see then it is possible to love the cha- 
racters of pcople whom you bave never seen. 
Now, the character of God is infinitely lovely ; 
He deserves to be loved more than all other be- 
ings together; and if you love those who have 
been kind to you, only think what God has done 
for you. He gave you parents to take care of 

ou, when you could not take care of yourself ; 
1e has given you food, and clothing, and health, 
and friends ; he has watched over you by night 
and by day, aud when you were sick he has made 
yoiwell ; ant now, when he comes to you, after 
all this, and says,‘ My daughter, give me thine 
heart,’ you say, ‘ No, I can’t, Pdon’t know how; 
I can love my father and mother, and brothers 
and sist ra, out | cannot love God, who gave 
them ull to me.” 

* O, papa, I will, I do love him,” replied Ma- 
ria, with fervor. : 

“ Perhaps you think so now, Maria.” 

“O, shall always love him, I know I shall.” 

Her father smiled. 

“ Papa, you cannot see my heart—how do 
you know that I do not love God ? 

“Suppose you should come to me every day, 
and say, ‘Dear papa, how I love you, and then 
go rizlt away and disobey me—could | believe 

ou?” “ No, papa.” 

“ Well, dear, how can TI believe that you love 
God, when | see you every day doing those 
things which he forbids ?” 

Maria could not reply to this, and so the con- 
versstion closed. She was obliged to confess to 

herself that her tather had spoken the truth, but 
still she thonght it no evidence that she did not 
love God. “I never thouglit,” sal she to her- 


self, “that when I atn cross to George, or any 
thing like that, I was sinning agninst God; at 
least, it never seemed as if he minded any thing 
about it; and 1 did not think about his being so 
geo either; but now I remember it, I shall not 

oso again, and then papa will see that I love 
God.”— Pastor's Daughter. 























LEA NG 
THE TWO SISTERS, 

Among my school-mates I was particularly at- 
tached to two girls whose names were Lucy and 
Emma. Lucy was fifteen, and Emma nearly a 
year younger. They were truly affectionate to 
each other, and seemed to be united in one com- 
mon interest. The griefof one always excited the 
tear of sympathy fromthe other. They never se- 
parated, even in school;—though Lucy, from 
being the eldest was rather more advanced in her 
studies. What one possessed was equally owned 
by the mother. 

This undivided interest crowned all their efforts 
with success, and obtained for them the respect 
and esteem of their teacher and school-mates, 
which true amiableness always merits. If any care 
obtruded on the happiness of one, it was soothed 
by the fond caresses of the other, and if Emma 
was involved in any difficulty, the ready advice 
of ‘sister Lucy” served to extricate her from it. 

I do not think that during my whole attendance 
at school with these girls, I ever heard a com- 
plaint against them, or that they were ever re- 
proved by our teacher. 

Every one loved them, aud parents made them 
examples for theirchildren. But of this they were 
never proud. Each one attributed her happiness 
to the other. No two sisters in her school were so 
happy as Lucy and Emma. They were once ask- 
ed if nothing ever troubled them, that they were 
always so cheerful and kind. They answered. 
—‘‘ Our happiness consists in most tenderly loving 
one another.” 

Now I hope that all who areso happy as to 
have brothers and sistess, will learn from this 
simple story of the ** Two Sisters””—to be as in- 
terested in, and devoted to each other, as they 
were: while in so doing, they not only render 
themselves and those around them, happy; but 
obey our Heavenly Father, who has commanded 
us to ‘‘love one another’ even as he loves us. 
[Parley’s Magazine. 
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NIGHT. 

The night hath shut in around us; the woods, the 
fiells, the bills, and the rivers are withdrawn from 
our sight; we can discern nothing in the darkness. 
But lift up thine eyes to the sky, to the brightness 
and glory of the heavens, which were hidden by days 

e 





to the stars, and the planets;—what beauty does t 

darkness bring forth! O, my child, when thou re- 
tirest to thy chamber, thus let night banish from thy 
mind this lower world, its pleasures, its honors, and 
its schemes. Then mayest thou lift upwards thy 
heatt, thy thoughts, and thy affections: then may 
| heaven, with its eternal glories, be revealed to the 
eyes of thine understansling. [Emblems for Youth. 


THE MOON, 

The moon receiveth her brightness from the sun. 
She is dark herself, and reflecteth his light. One half 
of her orb is always illuminated therewith—a circle 
of beautiful splendour; but thou seest not always the 
whole of that circle, sometimes but a thread-like por- 
tion thereof, and sometimes it is entirely hidden hom 
thine eyes, Say not, therefore, that the moon is in 
darkness, when thou seest not her light; her face still 
looketh towards the sun, and is bright with his bright- 
ness; but thou art so placed that thou catchest not 
the full view thereof, 

Such is the Christian; he is dark himself, but re- 
flecteth the light of his Lord. For the graces of Christ 
beheld by faith, produce like graces in the soul.— 
Sometimes thou art placed where thou canst see his 
brightness; but when thou canst not, think not there- 
fore that he isdark, His hands may be at rest, and 
his tongue silent; but knowest thou what is working 
in his soul—the faith, the love, the strong desire, the 
holy resolution ? 16, 








A Ragged, Ugly Boy turned Minister. 

The following incident was related ata public Sab- 
bath School meeting, by the Rev. Mr. - A Mini- 
ster told him, that when he was a teacher in the Sab- 
hath School, there was a little ragged, ugly, wicked 
boy, whom no one would take into his class, he wa, 














so bad. He went and took him into his own class; 
and very svon gained his affections. Not long after 
this, he became hopefully pious. ‘ And now," said 
he, ‘that once ragged, ugly, wicked boy is a brother in 
the Ministry. He is settled in a neighboring town, and 
is one of my warmest friends and best counsellers.”’ 
L4gent’s Scrap Book. 


‘*But I have a Soul.’’ 
The late Rev. Samuel Kilpin relates the following 
fact :—“ I shall never forget a good woman, a praying, 
visiting woman, calling to see the mother of a sick 
ehild that was really dying. After she had coldl 
looked upon the little creature, the poor mother said, 
* Will you pray with my daughter?’ She replied at 
the door, ** No, no, it is only achild!? The little 
creature pushed aside the bed-clothes, and exclaimed, 
with all her remaining strength, ‘Yes, I am a child, 
but | have a soul’ ” [S. S. Visiter. 














Written for the Youth’s Cumpanion. 
GOOD NIGHT. 

Father, good night. You say ‘tis best 
That Chiliren go to early rest— 
Good night, good night;—may Heaven repay 
My parents’ love to me, this day. 
Sisters and brothers, here’s my kiss, 
Sweet sleep be yours, and dreams of bliss— 
Friends, one and all, with smile so bright, 
And little baby dear, good night. 


Good night, good night, ye stars that keep 
Your silent watch, while children sleep— 
Sweet birds, that in your quiet nest 

Fold your soft wings to gentle rest— 

Green trees, beneath whose spreading shade 
I, with my little mates have play’d— 

And tuneful brook and flowrets bright, 

And every pleasant thing, good night. 
Mother, I turn to you the last; 

See, see, your hand in mine is fast; 

Please come with me and hear me say 

My prayer to Him who gave the day— 
Yes, see me on my pillow laid, 

And then, in midnighv’s darkest shade, 

My dreams your tender smile shalt wear, 
As if an angel hover’d there. 








From the Pearl; or Affection’s Gift. 
CHILD AT A MOTHER'S GRAVE, 
My Mother’s grave ! 

Tia there, beneath the trees, 
I love to go alone, and sit and think 
Upon that grassy mound. My cradle hours 
Come back again so sweetly ; and the smile 
Thu ever beamed upon me, when f woke 
And lifted up my head to kiss the cheek 
That bowed to meet me. And I seem to feel 
Once more the hand that smoothed my clastering curls, 
And led me to her garden, pointing out 
Each fragrant flower and bud, and drawing back 
My foot, lest it should careless crush the worm 
T hat crawled beside me. “And that gentle tone, 
Teaching to pat the house-dog ; and be kind 
To the poor cat ; aud spare the little flies 
Upon the window ; and divide my bread 
With those who hungered ; and how meekly down 
“To the grey-headed man; and look with love 
On all whom God had made.— 
And then the hymna 
At early evening, when I went to rest, 
And fuided closely to her bosom, sat, 
Joining my cheek to hers, and pouring out 
My broken music with her tuneful lay, 
Comes it not back again, that holy hymna 
Even now, upon mine ear? 
But when I go 
To my lone bed, find no mother there ; 
And weeping kneel, to say the prayer she taught. 
Or when I read the Bible that she loved, 
Or to her vacant seat at church draw near, 
And think of her,—a voice is in my heart, 
Bidding me early seek my God, and love 
My blessed Saviour ;—and that voice is hers, 
I know it is, because these were the words 
She used to speak so tenderly, with tears, 
At the still twilight bour,—or wheu we wa‘k’d 
Forth in the spring, among rejuicing birds ; 
Or peaceful talk’d besrde the winter hearth. 
Mother, 111 keep these precepts in my heart, 
And du thy bidding. 
So, when God shall say 
My days are finished, will he give me leave 
To come to thee ?—And can I find thy home, 
And see thee with thy glorious garments on, 








And kneei at the Redeemer’s feet, and beg 


That where the mother is, the child may dwell ? 
" . . L. H. S. 


